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SoME of our contemporaries affect to be seriously 
alarmed lest Governor Butler should in some way inter- 
fere with insurance matters in that State. As we under- 
stand the duties of his office, it is his business to know 
the workings not only of the Insurance Department of that 
State, but of every other department of State government. 
He is the Executive, the head of the administration, and 
it is his sworn duty to familiarize himself with all the 
details of State government. It is he who will be held 
responsible if his administration is a failure, but he will 
get little enough credit if it isa success. It is necessary 
forhim to know something about insurance, for he will 
probably be called upon to approve or condemn acts of 
the legislature relating to insurance, and the better knowl- 
edge he has of the subject the more intelligently he can act 
in the mutual interests of underwriters and the public. 
The Governor is a man who likes to know what is going 
on about him, and he will probably exercise a close super- 
vision over all the departments of the government. How 
this will injure solvent, sound and honestly managed com- 
panies we fail to see. They are amenable to the law, not 
to the Governor, and the worst and the best he can do for 
them is to see the laws enforced. It is a popular thing 
with many to abuse Governor Butler, but those who say 
the worst things of him are forced to admit that he is an 
able executive officer. We are no champion of the doughty 
Governor, but we do not see any necessity for crying out 
before we are hurt. He has done nothing yet to cause 
the insurance interest or its advocates any alarm, but to 
mention the name of Butler in the hearing of some of our 


contemporaries is like waving a red rag before an enraged 
bull. 





THE continued spread of cholera in Egypt, and its 
daily increasing fatality have resulted in arousing to un- 
usual vigilance the health authorities of this country and 
also of foreign countries. The gravest apprehensions are 
entertained lest the dreaded epidemic shall be spread 
broadcast by means of vessels and cargoes arriving from 
the East. One case is reported to have been found in 
the London Docks in the person of a sailor recently ar- 





rived from Egypt. The health officer of the port of New 
York is especially anxious regarding the importation of 
rags, numerous cargoes of which are brought here from 
the East. He has issued an order prohibiting the landing 
of any cargo of rags arriving from the infected districts 
unless evidence is produced to prove that such rags have 
been washed and re-baled at some intermediate port. An 
outbreak of cholera in this country is, in accordance with 
all precedents, to be anticipated at an early day; how ex- 
tended the epidemic may be, and the degree of fatality 
attending it, will be largely dependent upon the efficiency 
with which proper sanitary regulations are enforced. The 
authorities of New York declare that the streets are in ex- 
cellent condition, a statement that is refuted by the senses 
of sight and smell of whoever has occasion to pass along 
the river fronts or through the by-streets. If no further 
precautions to secure a purification of the city are to be 
taken, there is a standing invitation held out to cholera, 
yellow fever and all other epidemics. The greatest diffi- 
culty encountered in combatting the cholera in the East, 
is the Mahommedan belief that “ whatever is to be is to 
be,” and that it is not only useless, but impious to attempt 
tothwartthe decreesofGod. Consequently'they will make 
no effort to prevent the spread of the epidemic and oppose 
allwho do. The authorities in New York do not go to this 
extreme, but their self-satisfaction with the present deplor- 
able condition of the city is likely to lead to as disastrous 
consequences as the fatalistic belief of the Mahommedans, 





For several months past there have been rumors 
afloat in Chicago that serious charges were to be pre- 
ferred by one or more insurance agents against B. B. 
Bullwinkle, Superintendent of the Insurance Patrol of 
that city. These rumors were so pronounced that 
the board of underwriters, a long time ago, appointed 
a committee to receive charges against the Superin- 
tendent, and almost immediately rescinded that action, 
so that there was no one with whom to file charges 
had an aggrieved person desired to do so. This action of 
the board tended to complicate matters, for the friends of 
the Superintendent desired the fullest investigation, while 
others who were non-partisan, regretted any action that 
looked like shutting off inquiry. When the question came 
up recently as to appropriating money for the support of 
the Patrol this year, some controversy ensued, and while 
the sum of $37,500 was eventually voted for this purpose, 
a committee consisting of James Moore, Witkowsky, Wil- 
liam Warren, George W. Montgomery and Hammond was 
appointed to hear complaints against the Patrol and report 
to the board. R. S. Critchell seemed to be relied upon to 
furnish the charges, and much curiosity has been mani- 
fested to see what the nature of them would be. We are 
able to gratify that curiosity this week by printing a copy 
of them, which we transcribe literally from the original, 
carefully preserving the peculiar style of their author as to 
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spelling, punctuation, gramatical construction, etc. It has 
been generally believed that the charges, regarding which 
so-much has been said, were more of a personal than a 
public nature, and that they were frivolous and unworthy 
of consideration. Our readers will judge for themselves 
as to their character. It may seem that we are giving 
more space to this matter than the subject warrants, but 
the Chicago Insurance Patrol has a national reputation, 
nearly if not quite all insurance companies doing business in 
Chicago contribute to its support, and underwriters gener- 
ally are interested in its workings. The character of the 
gentlemen appointed to receive complaints is such that a 
fair and impartial report may be looked for. Whether the 
charges against the Superintendent are sustained or not, 
the Chicago Patrol has rendered too valuable service to 
the insurance fraternity to be dispensed with. 
x“ “ % . * “ . 


We would be very glad indeed if the investigation of 
the Chicago Patrol would lead the companies to repu- 
diate entirely the idea that they are responsible for the 
maintenance of such an auxiliary to the fire departments. 
In New York, Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, and else- 
where, these corps have demonstrated that they are in- 
valuable in protecting and saving property exposed to the 
ravages of fire. They are invaluable, and on-no account 
should they be dispened with. But there is no more rea- 
son why the fire insurance companies should assume the 
entire responsibility of their maintenance than there is 
that they should bear the entire cost of supporting the fire 
departments. The extinguishment of fires and the protec. 
tion of property threatened by the flames is a public duty 
as much as the protection of life, and the fire departments, 
including what is known as the insurance patrol or protec- 
tive service, should be supported by general taxation, 
precisely as the police force is maintained. Both these 
branches are in the interests of public safety, and it is un- 
reasonable, inequitable and unjust that any special interest 
should be taxed exclusively for the support of either. 
The fact that insurance companies voluntarily assumed 
responsibility for the patrol service is no reason why they 
should continue it; they organized,;these corps for the 
purpose of demonstrating that a body of men properly 
equipped for the saving of property would be a valuable 
assistance to the fire extinguishing force. That fact hav- 
ing been demonstrated, the patrol service should have 
been relegated to the city authorities, If the insurance 
interest would refuse to support these property saving 
corps any longer, we do not question but they would be 
continued by the public authorities. As at present sup- 
ported, the fire underwriters bear a burden that should be 
assessed upon the general public. 





THE first annual report of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of this city, showing its operations from June, 
1882, the date of its organization, to July 1, 1883, has been 
received. This company was formed with a view of ap- 
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plying to a diversity of risks the principles of mutual jp. 
surance, as practiced so successfully by the New England 
mill mutual companies, upon a class of risks having gen. 
eral uniformity. The mill mutuals, relying upon the general 
uniformity of hazards in the risks they assume, use every 
endeavor to secure, by the adoption of every possible pre. 
ventive and safeguard, to reduce these hazards to the 
minimum. They make it compulsory upon their members 
to equip their buildings with the best known means of fire 
extinguishment, and to exercise the utmost vigilance to 
prevent fires occurring. Because of their power to exer. 
cise this arbitrary control over their risks, eliminating all 
but the natural hazards, the mill mutuals have been suc. 
cessful, furnishing their members with insurance at low 
rates. Whether the same plan will work successfully 
where the hazards are numerous and varied with each risk 
assumed, and over which the company cannot exercise an 
arbitrary control, is an experiment the Mutual Fire is now | 
making. Its experience covers but one year, is experimental 
purely in some respects, and phenominal in others. It is 
phenominal, for instance, that its ratio of losses to pre. 
mium receipts should have been less than thirty per cent, 
and it cannot reasonably be expected that it will continue 
so low when the average ratio of the stock companies is 
about sixty per cent. That selectionand inspection, which 
the company claims to practice, will do much towards 
keeping down the loss ratio, is undoubtedly true, but that 
to these is to be attributed the small loss of the Mutual, 
is not to be credited. The company was simply fortunate - 
or “lucky” in this respect, as a few of the stock compan- 
ies were. Of eight fires that occurred in which the com | 
pany was interested, it had policies of $20,000 on each of 
four of them. On one it lost $59,800, on another $8571, 
and only $580 on both the others. Had “luck” been 
against the company, and all four of these losses been 
total, there would have been a very different showing; 
that they were not total losses is not to be credited to the 
foresight of the managers or to superior “selection.” Dur- 
ing the year the company assumed risks amounting to $13,- 
454,007, and on July 1, had $8,236,452 outstanding. It re- 
ceived in premiums $98,628, paid for losses $29,515, and 
its total expenditures, including losses, were $52,451, leav- 
ing a balance in favor of the company of $46,177. Thisis 
certainly a good showing, and if it can be maintained in 
the years to come, will serve to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of insuring diverse risks on the Mutual plan. But 
the probabilities are all against such an exceptional ex- 
hibit being maintained; so far from demonstrating the 
practicability of such insurance, it simply shows that a 
partial experiment, carefully made, has met the expecta- 
tions of its projectors to the extent to which it has been 
prosecuted. The report lays particular stress upon the 
importance of careful and frequent inspections of risks, a 
point- we have frequently urged upon the companies. 
This, however, involves much expense, the average cost to 
the Mutual being $2.04 for each inspection. As we find 
the company sustained a loss in Ohio, we infer that it in- | 
tends to do business in every State wherein it can catch 4 
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customer ; to be consistent, it must inspect all its risks, 
however scattered, carefully and frequently; this means 
the employment of a large force of surveyors, and an in- 
creased expenditure under this head. Upon this point 
the experience of the company only dates from November 
last, and furnishes no criterion of cost. The report con- 
tributes little valuable data by which to judge the experi- 
ment the company is making, and nothing by which to 
compare it with the stock companies, for its losses upon a 
few selected risks cannot fairly be compared with the 
losses of the stock companies upon risks of all classes and 
in all sections of the country. It has many stages to go 
through yet before it can be considered as having fairly 
entered upon a career of fire underwriting, and before it 
demonstrates that the mutual plan is feasible for all sorts 
of hazards. 





MORE DISCRIMINATION REQUIRED AS TO 
HAZARDS. 


HE reports of the Fire Insurance Companies doing 
business in this State, for the six months ending 

June 30, are no more encouraging to underwriters as to 
the status of their business than have been the reports 
of four or five previous years. Losses and expenses 
continue to absorb the premium receipts so that the 
margin of profit to the individual companies is either a 
ruinous quantity, or is whittled down so as to be al- 
most imperceptible. Losses alone consumed about sixty- 
four per cent of the premium receipts, leaving a balance 
that is inadequate to meet current expenses in the present 
condition of the business. As the cost of doing the busi- 
ness has not varied much during the past five years, it must 
be assumed that expenses have been reduced very nearly 
if not quite to the minimum. Therefore if the compan- 
ies are to derive a profit on their transactions, the volume 
of premiums must be increased. To do this, rates must 
be advanced, and insurers taught that they must pay for 
their indemnity, if not what it is worth, at least what it 
costs. That rates are considerably too low, is conceded 
by the majority of underwriters, yet it is impossible to 
get that same majority to unite to increase them. Some 
improvement has been made during the past year or two, 
by advancing rates on certain classes of hazards, but 
these advances do not cover the business done sufficiently 
to swell the volume of premiums in a satisfactory manner. 
While it is impossible to obtain unity of action for a gen- 
eral advance of rates all along the line, it may not be im- 
possible to advance them more uniformly, according to 
hazards. Owing to the excessive competition that has 
Prevailed between companies, there has not been that dis- 
crimination exercised in the acceptance of risks that there 
formerly was, and dangerous hazards have been more fre- 
guently insured at ruinous rates than they have at rates 
that were adequate to indemnify the underwriters. Ex- 
Perience has pointed out ina most emphatic manner the 


classes of risks that entail heavy losses upon underwriters, 
and it ought not to be a difficult mattter to secure unani- 
mous approval of a well-considered plan for advancing 
rates upon such risks. 

The underwriters in Chicago have taken an important 
step in this direction, in recognizing that tall buildings, 
unequiped with proper means for extinguishing fires, 
become more dangerous as they tower skyward, and have 
made a scale of rates that increases with each story ad- 
ded to the height of a building. As now fixed, the 
premium on goods contained in ordinary five story build- 
ings is eighty cents for every hundred dollars, that for 
six story buildings not more than eighty-five feet high 
being one dollar. Ten feet of additional height adds 
twenty-five cents to the premium-rate, twenty feet adds 
sixty cents, and thirty feet more than doubles it, the rate 
“for buildings between one hundred and fifteen and one 
hundred and twenty-five feet in height being two dollars 
and five cents per hundred. From one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred and thirty-five feet the rate is two 
dollars and sixty cents, and ten feet more makes it three 
dollars and a quarter; while buildings between one hun- 
dred and forty-five and one hundred and fifty-five feet 
in height are subjected to a rate of four dollars, which is 
nearly five times as great as the premium on property 
in ordinary structures. Considering the enormous in- 
crease in the risk from fire which excessive height in- 
volves, the new scale of rates, although it will be rather 
startling to the owners of lofty buildings, cannot be 
called unreasonable, and its general adoption would tend 
very greatly, by rendering such buildings unpopular among 
tenants, and unprofitable to their owners, to put anend to 
their construction unless built, as they ought to be, fire- 
proof, or as nearly so as possible. 

But high buildings are no more perilous than those of 
a lesser height which include immense areas under a single 
roof without being divided by fire walls. Warehouses 
generally are constructed in this manner, and immense 
values, in goods of all kinds, are stored in them promiscu- 
ously. When a fire breaks out among the contents of 
such a building, it spreads with frightful rapidity, and soon 
becomes unapproachable. <A good illustration of this was 
afforded last week at the fire that occurred at Harbeck’s 
stores in Brooklyn. It originated among the goods in the 
low building on the pier. When first discovered, it was 
so insignificant that the person who saw it said he could 
have put it out with a pail of water, but before he could 
secure the pail of water it had spread among the 
combustible goods with such frightful rapidity that he 
had to fly for his life. The result was a loss of some 
$300,000 to the insurance companies, and nothing but good 
fortune and the hard work of the firemen prevented the 
loss from running up into the millions. This building 
was one huge room, filled with miscellaneous and highly 
inflammable goods, without any sort of a division wall or 
partition to prevent the spread of flames. Had the same 
goods been piled in a nine or ten story building, the loss 








could not have been greater, and there is a bare possi- 
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billity that intervening ceilings and floors might have re- 
tarded the flames sufficiently to have enabled the firemen 
to have controlled it with lessdamage. But it matters little 
whether the building be high or low, the danger lies in 
storing goods in such great masses that a fire cannot be 
reached when once started because of the rapidity with 
which it spreads and the heat and smoke evolved. Com- 
mercial buildings are as a rule, deficient in fire walls, fire- 
proof construction, and fire extinguishing appliances. In 
such buildings the damage, when a fire occurs, is to the 
contents rather than to the building. How frequently it 
occurs in fires in the cities, when heavy losses are sustained 
by the burning of goods, that the building is compara- 
tively uninjured ; the walls remain intact while the con- 
tents are totally destroyed. This is as good evidence as is 
required that had such buildings been properly divided by 


fire walls into compartments of limited area, such walls” 


would have presented the same obstacle to the spread of the 
flames as the outside ones did. The percentage of dam- 
age done to huildings as compared with stock is so small 
that what has to be considered is, not the fire-proof nature 
of the walls and floor as such, but how far these walls and 
floors are constructed so as to prevent the spread of fire 
from one compartment of the building to another. From 
the fire underwriters’ standpoint, it is not so much a ques- 
tion of burning buildings, as the destruction of their con- 
tents; the special point for them to determine is how far 
a particular building affords protection to the goods that 
are stored init. It is a matter of comparatively little account 
to them that the architects and the owner pronounce 
the building “ fire proof,” unless provision is also made to 
prevent the spread of flames among its contents; if they 
have to pay a million-dollar loss on contents, it is poor con- 
solation to tell them that the building was scarcely injured, 
nor does it materially affect them whether the building 
was ten stories high or merely a shed on one of the piers 
that surround the city. 

What underwriters should insist upon is better protec- 
tion for the contents of buildings, and they should so 
graduate their scale of rates as to make it to the interest 
of owners of buildings to provide that protection. This 
will involve the construction of more substantial outside 
walls, with intervening fire walls to limit the area of the 
various compartments, the substitution of brick or wooden 
supports for floors where iron is now used, tin-covered 
wooden fire doors in place of iron, and various other 
modern improvements, together with the most approved 
and most convenient means for extinguishing fires. This 
latter should include facilities for conveying water rapidly 
to any threatened point, either by stand pipes with hose 
connections, automatic sprinklers, or buckets. As a 
prompt supply of water is recognized as the most effective 
agent for the suppression of fires, the readiness with which 
it can be brought to bear within a given building should 
be an important factor in determining the rate of insurance 
upon the contents of such building. If water can be ap- 
plied quickly to all points within a nine story building, 
then such building is a better risk for underwriters than a 
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lower structure that is unprovided with water. The ques. 
tion of the means of fire protection in the large and high 
modern buildings is one that has been treated altogether 
too lightly by underwriters during past years when conipe. 
tition has been so great. To make the proper discrimina, 
tion now would be an easy method of increasing the vol. 
ume of premium receipts. The general character of different 
hazards is far more worthy of discrimination than the 
height of various buildings. A ten story building, Properly 
constructed and equipped with the means for distributing 
water speedily throughout its interior, is a less hazardous 
risk than a three or four story building, inclosing large 
areas without fire walls, and having no means for ex. 
tinguishing fires. While the Chicago underwriters have 
done well in establishing a schedule of rates, that recog. 
nizes the hazard pertaining to the height of buildings, as 
ordinarily constructed, they would have done much more 
in the interests of underwriters had they gone further and 
made the proper discrimination between hazards. Take 
two buildings precisely alike as to their exterior walls, it 
makes a material difference in the hazards if one is all one 
room and without means of fire extinguishment and the 
other divided by fire proof walls into compartments and 
equipped with the most approved fire extinguishing appar. 
atus. Yet underwriters have been altogether too much 
intlined to ignore the question of hazard and to accept » 
the worst risks at low rates for fear some one else would 
do so before them. 

Something has surely got to be done before long to 
make fire underwriting a profitable business or managers 
of companies will find themselves abandoned by their 
stockholders. Capitalists cannot much longer be induced 
to leave their money where it is exposed to such extra- 
ordinary risks and makes them such poor returns. Rates 
must be advanced, and, as it is deemed inexpedient to 
make an increase on all classes of risks, why is it not feasi- 
ble to advance rates upon the more hazardous ones, and 
let the matters of construction and fire protection have due 
weight in determining what is an adequate rate for each 
risk? Taking the present rates as a basis for the best con- 
struction and the best fire protection, they might be in- 
creased proportionately as these are inferior to the best. 
Daily experience teaches that it is not a question of build- 
ings but of contents, and in fixing rates, the degree of 
protection a particular building affords to its contents, is 
the point to be determined. Evidently something must 
be done to increase the premium receipts, and it is un 
doubtedly true that a closer discrimination in the matter 
of building construction and fire equipment will materi 
ally aid in securing the desired result. 








WE noticed some time ago that the Norwich Equitable of Englané, 
one of the oldest and most respectable English offices, had been rein- 
sured in the Alliance of London. The company holds a number of 
American risks, and recently the Alliance has been sending forward 
notices of cancellation, couched in such terms as to leave the impres- 


sion that the Norwich Equitable is insolvent. This is a mistake. The 


company is abundantly responsible. 
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THE underwriters have resumed consideration of the schedule ratings 
as applied to the dry*goods district, and have made various amend- 
ments to the schedule in the interest, it is believed, of propertyholders. 
It may seem hard on the owners of risks which pay from one dollar to 
one dollar and-a-half (which a few years ago were easily insured at 
seventy-five cents), to tack on fifteen to thirty cents for defects which 
have heretofore been undiscovered, but the underwriters are pursuing 
a plan which, if carried out, will, they believe, lead owners of property 
to make them more secure against fire. If they are correct in this 
judgment, then the advance in schedule rates tends to make the city 
safer to insure, and therefore better for the dry goods district. There 
will be some grumbling without doubt on the part of our mercantile 
friends relative to the effect in individual cases, but if the companies 
will abide by their own work and enlarge their lines in the district, the 
end will be satisfactory. The merchants have over and over again re- 
peated their wish that they may be enabled to obtain adequate insur- 
ance at home in preference to cheap insurance. The crucial test will 
come when a half dozen leading houses go to the companies and say, 
“We have made improvements in our risks, now increase your insur- 
ance policies so we may not be compelled to accept companies from 
Dan to Beersheba.” 


“2 
ee 


In his recent address to the Southeastern underwriters, Clarence 
Knowles, president, refers to the danger to Southern rates from the 
practice of companies in this city accepting risks below therates. This 
is a bugbear, and need no longer haunt the dreams of Mr. Knowles and 
his coadjutors. Through ignorance or inability to learn the truth, 
some company, perhaps two or three, may write Southern risks below 
the rates. The sum total of any single offence cannot embarrass our 
local tariff. We doubt if $25,000 can be placed in this city on the best 
Southern risk at any rate, much less on a special hazard at a cut rate. 
The number of companies doing any country business at all is limited, 
and out of the whole probabily two-thirds insist upon the full tariff. The 
country policies obtainable here now are as one to ten in former times, 
and we are confident that cut rates are rare birds. At all events, the 
amount of this sort of insurance is altogether too small to form the just 
basis of a complaint, or fear lest any local tariff be broken. 


« 


ALL sorts of curious deductions are possible from the recent published 
official charts showing the business of the first six months, and those 
who are disposed may find facts sustaining both theories of encourage- 
ment and discouragement. The New York companies show better re- 
sults than those of other States. Forty-one companies of this State in- 
creased their surplus since January and twenty-five decreased it. Of 
the agency companies twenty-four increased and twenty-seven de- 
creased their net surplus. The foreigners were badly treated—only 
twelve of them show an increase of surplus beyond January and four- 
teen show a loss, some of them quite heavy. Several of the most con- 
servative companies show a loss in surplus and others known as “ free- 
writers,” show a gain. 


* *% = 





A CORRESPONDENT of The Evening Post criticises the action of sev- 
eral insurance companies in declaring dividends while their statements 
for the past six months show that their losses, expenses and dividends 
combined have exceeded their receipts. While this may be an open 
question for stockholders it is none of the business of the public at 
large. The surplus funds of fire insurance companies may or may not 
be used to augment the dividends, but these funds are the property of 
stockholders and their disposal of them is a matter solely subject to 





their own pleasure, As we understand it, surplus is accumulated 





during the good years to meet the exigencies of those years when the 
experiences are less favorable. Capitalists who risk their money in so 
precarious a business as fire underwriting, are certainly entitled to fair 
returns, and if current receipts do not pay them, they have the right to 
apply the surplus, which is their own, to the payment of dividends 
without exciting a grumble on the part of either the press or the public. 


JULY was a slow month with most of the companies, but the losses 
were light also. There were several good sized fires in various sec- 
tions during the month, but the losses were well distributed and the 
companies felt the month’s fires very sparingly. There is this pe- 
culiarity in the experience of the companies which should be borne in 
mind. Given a few favorablemoney making months. and the compa- 
nies may easily stand the blows of December, January and February. 
Doubtless May and June enabled many companies to make a favorable 
showing for the first half of the year. 


* % % 


WE notice that the rates on the summer hotels of New England 
have been advanced to two and two-and-a-half per cent, and the en- 
quiring underwriters of that section are playfully asking when “ the ad- 
vance” willtake place on similar risks around New York. This is 
somewhat gauzy considering that for two years or more summer hotels 
of the best class have been rated at three per cent in this vicinity. The 
Coney Island caravansaries and the Long Beach and Long Branch 
hotels have been paying three per cent for some time, while less desir- 
able risks on the New England coasts have been regularly insured in 
Boston at one-and-a-half to two per cent. Advanceindeed! When 
three per cent is the New England minimum an advance will be in 
order here, 

@ * % 

THE rate on the tall Vandewater street building recently damaged 
by fire was four-and-a-half per cent. The companies touched it grudg- 
ingly, and were evidently afraid of its height as well as of its ominous 
occupancy. 

* * “* 


THERE are now two English offices represented in this city whose 
managers are likewise representatives of American agency companies, 
thus dividing their energies as well as their allegiance. This sort of 
thing used to be deemed impracticable by foreign managers, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALTIMORE. 


The New Fire Marshal makes Serious Charges against the Old Fire Commission- 
ers—EFxorbitant Prices Alleged to have been Paid for Supplies, and More Pur- 
chased than Needed—The New Blue Ridge Hotel—How the Local Board and 
the Agent of the Continental Disagree—'' Boycotting’’ that Does Not Always 
Succeed, 





[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT]. 

A few days ago the community was not a little startled by the appear- 
ance in the Baltimore papers of a statement that Mr. Heiskell, our fire 
marshal, whereby he accused the members of the board of fire commis- 
sioners, of which he is the successor, of malpractice in office and offered 
to give proofs drawn from an investigation conducted by himself. Pre- 
vious to few months since, the fire department was managed by a board 
of fire commissioners, when for certain reasons it was deemed better to 
abolish the board and create the office of fire marshal. Mr. Heiskell, 
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private secretary to Mayor Whyte was appointed to fill the place. Imme- 
diately upon entering on his duties he applied himself to investigating the 
conduct of his predecessors and now comes out in the newspapers, through 
the means of the everlasting reporter, with words calculated to make the 
ex-fire commissioners very uncomfortable. Among the many statements 
that he makes is the one that the board was in the habit of buying much 
larger quantities of supplies than were required or even asked for by the 
different departments. For instance, when the request for the purchase 
of 1800 zincs was made, they bought 2800 of them, also instead of 200 feet 
of copper wire they bought 500 feet, and soon. Besides this, he charges 
them with paying $1.35 per foot for hose and couplings, whereas he, the 
fire marshal, can get it for $1.00 per foot. S. W. Regester, the president, 
and J. F. Morrison seem to have been the most important of the fire com- 
missioners; Mr. Regester, when questioned as to these statements, replied 
that at present he would say nothing, that he was waiting for Mr. Morri- 
son to return from the sea shore when they would set things all right, 
seeming to imply that they would place matters in a very different light, 
and make the young man feel he had been rather hasty and had shown 
perhaps more zeal in accusing them than was becoming in one so new in 
the business. 

As far as the fire insurance people are concerned this is somewhat of an 
Outside matter, as all we ask isthat the alarms should report the location 
of fires properly and the hose should work well when the trucks get there. 
As regards the price paid for these articles it is a matter that interests the 
taxpayers, and every one knows that, unfortunately, mighty few fire in- 
surance agents belong to that class. 

The Western Maryland Raiiroad in connection with some of the Balti- 
more merchants have formed a company and built a frame hotel in that 
region of the State known as Blue Ridge, near Penmar, where such an ex- 
tensive view of the Cumberland Valley can be had. The intention of the 
company is to keep the hotel open all the year round, thereby getting over 
the objectionable feature of calling ita summer hotel. On that ground 
they endeavored to obtain insurance at one and one-half per cent. Outof 
of consideration for the firm placing the risk, many of the agents sent it 
to their companies. It was promptly returned. Now the risk pays two 
per cent, and even that is low. We doubt very much that the hotel can 
be kept open all the year. Blue Ridge is very cold in winter, and there 
is no transient trade that we know of in that neighborhood. 

The local board still holds its meetings and certain people still seem to 
think that it is incumbent upon them to distinguish themselves by ‘alking 
and offering resolutions. One of the last decisions is that anything that 
happens at the meetings shall not be revealed to outsiders. We take this 
as done entirely in order to keep the agent of the Continental, of New 
York, uninformed of what is going on and of the rates fixed on risks, It 
does not do much good, however, as he manages to find out somehow and 
goes direct to the assured and offers fifteen per cent, broker’s commission, 
off. We don’t like this way of doing, but he does it nevertheless. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to shut him out; the other day a plan was 
circulated that was to work in this way: When your customers or when 
brokers offer you a line on a certain risk, you are to ask the question: 
“Ts the Continental on this risk, or will it be on?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Well then 
we can’t take it.” The intended result is that merchants having large in- 
surances and finding that the posession of the Continental policy is detri- 
mental, will naturally let it alone. But we do not think that this plan will 
answer, as no agent or company is willing to refuse good business, es- 
pecially if it be direct, simply because the Continental is on the risk. 
Moreover, customers finding their business refused by people who have 
heretofore accepted it with alacrity would very likely become angry and 
send it out of town to be placed. The agent knows this very well and can- 
not be expected to put his name to an agreement that would deprive him 
of his best line of business. 


We notice in your correspondence from Boston that the firm of Scull & 
Bradley are pretty much in the same position as the Continental agent 
here, and your correspondent expresses considerable interest as to what 
will be done about it. We advise ‘‘F. A. C, T.” not to worry himself 
about it and to go quietly about his business. There is plenty other busi- 
ness besides what Scull & Bradley can lay their hands on, and after a while 
Mr. Scull, finding that he is quietly let alone, will undoubtedly find it 
more pleasant to get over his personal feelings. IGNOTUS. 


BALTIMORE, Fuly 23. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


THIs company, of which Sheppard Homans is president, recently adopted 
a new plan of life insurance which, on its face, seemed to have some of 
the objections attaching to the co-operative plan. Considerable discus. 
sion was aroused in consequence, and the matter was informally considered 
at a meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ Association in April last, As 
a result of that discussion, one of the members invited Mr. Homans to 
meet the Association at its July meeting last week, and explain his new 
plan. The following is the substance of his remarks on that occasion, 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Insurance Press : 

I have been requested to explain to you the main features of the policy 
contract for renewable term insurance by mortuary premiums, as issued by 
the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. This I will 
endeavor to do as clearly and concisely as possible. 

As you well know, the whole business of life insurance until quite 
recently has been confined to the plan of level or uniform premiums, 
These premiums are largely in excess of the current costs of insurance 
during the earlier years of a policy, in order that they may be sufficient 
for these purposes during the later years. These excessive payments or 
deposits constitute the reserve liabilities under the policy contracts, and 
must by law be kept invested in interest paying securities. The reserves 
held by companies reporting to the Massachusetts Department on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1882, amounted to no less than $380,000,000, of which five com- 
panies alone held $250,000,000. These enormous over-payments result 
from, and are made necessary so/ely by, the artificial system of level or 
uniform premiums. They represent what is left of the payments made by 
policyholders in excess of the amounts paid for all death claims, expensesof 
management, dividends of suplus or return premiums. and losses by invest- 
ment in these companies since their organization. These reserves or deposits 
are not necessary to secure the protection of life insurance, that is to meet 
current death claims and expenses of management, and in fact have nothing 
whatever to do with insurance except to diminish, by the full amount in 
each case, the risk borne by the company. As a consequence this system 
of uniform premiums is open to the objection that the outlays are larger 
than are absolutely necessary to secure the protection desired, and mores 
over, these over-payments are placed beyond the control of the owners, 
and may be extravagantly managed or insecurely invested. Many per 
sons are debarred from availing themselves of the advantage of life insur 
ance as a means of protecting their families or business interests, simply 
because the outlay has heretofore been in excess of what was needed. 
All the failures and disasters which have occured among life insurance 
companies may be attributed to mismanagement of the reserve funds, 
and in no instance to insufficiency ingthe premiums to meet death claims. 

Perhaps the clearest and best explanation of the character and function 
of a life insurance reserve is contained in the following extract from the 
annual report for January 1, 1883, of Hon, Amzi Dodd, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance of Newark, N. J. 

“Simple as it is when stated, it is remarkable how often it is imper- 
fectly and obscurely conceived. If the policy contract, instead of calling 
for the same premium each year, should call for the gradually increasing 
natural premium, there would be no need of reserves or accumulated funds, 
The company and its members would do business on the ruleof ‘ pay as you 
go.’ The policyholder would get yearly the equivalent of his money paid, but 
under the system almost universally in use he pays largely in advance, and the 
company holds the money to offset against insurance in after years when 
the insured does not wish to be called on for larger payments. The 
reserve fund thus arising is sometimes called the wea/th of life insurance 
companies. It is obviously not such, but a dest from the corporation to 
its members—a great trust fund confided to the managers.” 

Notwithstanding these defects in the system, life insurance is worth 
all that it costs, but any improvements in that system ought surely to be 
considered and commended as a blessing to the community. 

The desire to secure the benefits of life insurance in a less expensive 
form than that by uniform premiums has found expression within the past 
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few years in the formation of the vast number of co-operative, assessment 


or benefit societies known as Knights of {Honor, Odd Fellows or 
Masonic orders and others of a less fraternal character. The promise to 

y the sums insured by these benefit societies can never be definite or 
Dien, but in all cases must depend upon the amounts collected from 
survivors after the occurrence of deaths. In but very few cases is there 
areserve or guarantee fund so necessary to secure permanence, and in 
still fewer cases are the fundamental principles, upon which the whole 
business depends, properly applied. These fundamental principles can- 
not be disregarded without disaster sooner or later. The most obvious 
of these principles arises from the fact that as a man grows older his 
chance of dying increases, or in other words the cost of his insurance 
increases, and these increasing costs must be met either by increasing 
payments, OT by recourse to an outside fund from which the deficiency 
may be supplied. This essential principle is disregarded in some of the 
the most prominent assessment companies. Very few of these societies 
are destined to be long lived or permanently successful, 

Ithas been thought that a plan occupying the true middle ground be- 
tween the two extremes of expensive insurance by uniform pre- 
miums, and the uncertain or indefinite insurance by fost mortem assess- 
ments, would be received with great popular favor. Such it is claimed 
js the plan of renewable term insurance by mortuary premiums, 
asit presents the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of 
each. Under that plan definite and absolute insurance is given 
for the specific period selected, which may be one month, three 
months, six months or twelve months, renewable at the end of each 
term and as often as shall be desired, without medical re-examination or 
other condition, by payments equitably adjusted for each actual age to 
the cost of insurance. Definite premium payments, with an ample margin 
for contingencies, are called for by the contract to cover insurance for the 
definite term. Included in each premium is the full and sufficient reserve 
as required by law and by mathematics. There is nothing indefinite or 
uncertain about this contract. It has been recognized as insurance, in 
the strictest sense of the word, by every department and actuary in the 
country, and is based upon those principles which science and experience 
have demonstrated to be essential for the successful prosecution of the 
business of life insurance. Such is the nature of the contract. In its de- 
tails certain features have been introduced which render the plan attrac- 
tive to the public, and by which life insurance is not only furnished at 
actual cost as determined by the mortality experienced, but by payments 
called for, after the first, only as they shall be found necessary to meet 
actual death claims and expenses of management. One prominent fea- 
ture is the separation of the payments necessary to secure insurance into 
their component parts, to wit: a provision for compensation to agents, 
for office expenses of management, and for the payment of death claims. 
The first is met by the admission fees, the second by a charge limited un- 
der the policy contract to $3.00 per annum on each one thousand dollars in- 
sured, the third by the mortuary premium. This latter is disposed of by de- 
positing seventy-five per cent of each payment in the Hanover National 
Bank as a Death Fund, to be used solely in settlement of death claims ; 
twenty per cent is deposited in trust for the policyholders, and for their 
sole use and benefit, with the Farmers Loan and Trust Company,as a Special 
Guarantee Fund ; while the residue, five per cent, goes to the stockholders 
as compensation for the definite guarantees furnished by the society. 


As already stated the policy contract calls for definite and fixed pre- 
miums to cover the definite and fixed term selected, increasing each year 
as the person insured grows older. After the first premium the policy- 
holder is only called upon to replace those portions of his previous pay- 
ments which have been appropriated by reason of actual death claims. 
The Society, by this means, has always at the beginning of each term the 
full and sufficient premiums to provide for the insurance during that term, 
and unnecessary surplus is avoided. Payments are based upon actual 
death claims and not upon theoretical or tabular mortality, thereby giving 
to the insured the full benefit and effects of careful medical selection. 
The payments will not exceed the outlay required by the best assessment 
companies, while on the other hand they are limited by contract to the, 
tabular rates in each and every case. Moreover the payments fall due at 
Stated times, or at the end of the term selected, and not at irregular and 
more or less frequent intervals, as must be the case necessarily in assess- 
ment companies. 





To recapitulate, under the plan of renewable term insurance by mortu- | 


ary premiums, the promise to payin full the sum insured is definite and 
absolute, and that promise is backed by the capital, assets and surplus of 
a regularly incorporated life insurance company. The payments of the 
sums insured are in nowise contingent upon the collection of assessments 
from survivors to be made after the occurrence of deaths, as must neces- 
sarily be the case in co-operative or assessment societies. The maximum 
premiums, the sum insured, the term of insurance, the legal reserve, are 
all fixed and definite quantities, and are in accordance with statute laws in 
all the States, and with those fundamental principles established by 
science and business experience as essential to success and permanence. 
In a word the contract is legally, mathematically, and commercially sound, 
while the payments, after the first, are adjusted to the current cost of in- 
surance as determined by actual experience, and insurance is thus brought 
within the reach of men of moderate means. It is, in fact, Afe insurance 
Sor the people. SHEPPARD HoMANS. 


New York, ely 26, 1883. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Chicago Fire Patrol Controversy. 


Tue following notice was sent to the insurance agerts of Chicago last 
Saturday: 
CHICAGO, Fuly 27. 





MR. 
The committee appointed to hear and investigate all complaints against the 
management of the patrol, will meet for that purpose on Monday, July 30, Wed- 
nesday, August 1, and Friday, August 3, at three P. M. of each » oF, at ihe office 
of the Chicago Board of Underwriters. If you have any complaints or criticisms 
to make, relative to the management of the patrol, you are respectfully requested 
to present same to the committee at the time named. By order of the committee, 
W. S. WARREN, Secretary. 
J. Goopwin, 
CONRAD WITKOWSKY, 
W. S. WARREN, 
G. W. MONTGOMERY, 
R, J. SMITH. 
The following is a verbatim copy of a complaint that has been circulated, and it 
is understood will be presented to the committee, and of which R. S. Critchell is 


the reputed author: 


To the Chicago Board of Underwriters : 


GENTLEMEN :—On January 12, 1883, a meeting of the Board occurred 
which was an adjournment of the annual meeting of January 4th, the report of the 
Fire Patrol Committee for the last year was offered for adoption. 

The chairman of the committee while report was being read by the secretary, 
while using the language: ‘‘ Your committee again directs your attention to the 
fact that he calls upon the patrol for private exhibition are too numerous and should 
be discontinued except as a mark of courtesy to distinguish individuals, as they 
seriously interfere with the more important duties of the force,"’ directed his gaze 
at me, and I understood thereby that he had in mind some complaints I have made 
on the subject of exhibitions. I wish to call the attention of the Board to the fact 
that ever since the establishment of the patrol it has been a very ordinary and 
frequent thing for it to be exhibited to visiting officers and managers of companies, 
and also to customers and friends of subscribers to the patrol. So much has this 
been done that I have been asked a great many times in the last three or four years 
by my customers and friends to show them the patrol. They understood that we 
helped to pay for it, supposed it would be no trouble for us to let them see it. I have 
declined in the last three or four years almost every such request. The only two oc- 
casions that I remember in the last three years when I arranged for an exhibition 
of the patrol was, first, when the manager of one of my companies who had nevcr 
before visited Chicago, and had seen the Eastern patrols, was here, I called on 
Superintendent Bullwinkle to inqure if he could set a time when he could show the 

atrol to this gentleman. He did set the time and I was on hand with my manager, 
But Superintendent Bullwinkle was not there and had left no directions that I could 
hear of, for anybody to show the patrol, and my manager having been informed 
that I had arranged a time for him to see the patrol, was necessarily left under the 
impression that such appointments were not observed by the superintendent (én Aés 
case at least.) This gentleman is manager of a oe is one of the largest 
contributors to the patrol, and although Superintendent Bullwinkle afterwards ex- 
plained to me that he was down getting some goods out of damaged stock, he failed 
to explain why he did not telephone me before hand, stating that he could not keep 
the appointment. 

Another occasion about a year later was where one of the best customers of our 
office, called and made a special request to see the patrol. And he having heard 
of its being a sight that was shown off to visitors to the city, some of whom in par- 
ticular had explained about it to him. I called on Superintendent Bullwinkle and 
reminded him that I was very rare visitor to the patrol house, and that he had dis- 
appointed me before, and that I wanted him not to make an a pepewcers unless 
he was certain that he could keep it. He assured me that he would be certain to be 
on hand at atime which he fixed (some three days after our interview), and I 
notified my customer and friend that he could bring his party of ladies ntle- 
men at that time. The party was on hand at set time, but so was not Captain 


Committee. 


Bullwinkle, and after waiting half an hour I suffered the mortification and chagri 
of being informed by the man on duty that no instructions or word had been 
with him to exhibit the patrol—that he did not know when Captain Bull 
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would be back. Captain Bullwinkle, when I spoke to him about it a day or two later, 
made some very indifferent remark as to the cause of his not being on hand, that he 
was too busy, or something of that kind, failing on this occasion as on the other to 
notify me at all before hand of any reason for not keeping the appointment by tele- 
phone or otherwise. This customer, I want to add, has not beenin my. office 
since, and while I do not claim that any intentional neglect on Captain Bullwinkle’s 
part was the cause of his failure to keep his appointment, I do claim it is more his 
duty to show the patrol to the manager of a company, or to the customer of an 
agent when asked to do so, than to show it ‘tas a mark of courtesy to distin- 
guished individuals (who don't pay for it.) : 

1 wish to say that Captain Bullwinkle at no time referred me to the committee 
for permission to see the patrol, but promised it himself. On the occasion of this 
January meeting and in the course of my remarks on the adoption of the report of 
committee I also stated that I did not understand why the underwriters did not receive 
reports of the inspection of buildings where dangerous features were found to exist, 
and I cited an instance where, in the month of Octeber, 1882, I asked for a copy of 
the last inspection of a building where I discovered, on a personal survey that some 
dangerous features existed, and a copy was furnished without a date, which after 
several requests made to the patrol messenger, or fire reporter, I got the date of the 
last inspection, it being Warch 8, 1882. 

I called attention to the fact that an inspection of a building in March, 1882, 
which showed the dangerous features, should be reported to subscribers of the 
patrol as soon as discovered, and not seven months later. At the suggestion of the 
owner, who desired the tenants to make the necessary changes, and who thought 
it was the simplest way to have the defects remedied, I made several requests of 
Captain Bullwinkle to re-inspect the risks in question, and, although he promised 
several times to do so, we never received any re-inspection report until after this 
meeting, when I publicly complained of the matter to the board and the committee. 

I stated at the time that I thought all dangerous features should be reported to 
the members of the board as soon as discovered by the patrol. The chairman of 
patrol committee, in reply to my comments on the report, alluded to another mat- 
ter, which I will state, as I think it has some bearing on the case. Captain Bull- 
winkle did report to all the subscribers to the patrol the fact that building Nos. 177 
and 179 Monroe street, was in a very bad condition on account of certain defects. 
This report, ‘‘ new building opposite Fire Insurance Patrol (Monroe street) unsafe ! 
Floor joists enter chimney less than twelve inches above smoke flues all through 
building same. Dome and boilers (two), the former twelve inches from lath and 
plaster; the latter four feet from same. Steam-pipes touching wood. All are a di- 
rect violation, and asure fire in time."’ I discovered on investigation (as it aftected 
a customer of ours), grew out of that fact that Captain Bullwinkle had had a quarrel 
with the contractor for the building (which was right opposite the patrol house), 
and by reason of this report of the reported uninsurable character of the risk, the 
tenants, who were our custumers, were brought into it to a certain extent, said ten- 
ants being A. G. Leonard & Co. Every defect complained of was remedied, but 
there seems to have been some illwill left on Bullwinkle’s part which cropped out 
in this way. A salesman for the house of A. G. Leonard & Co, stepped into the 
patrol house one day afterwards with a country customer, and on presenting a card 
of the house was immediately ordered out by Bullwinkle with the statement that 
** no one from that house could come into that patrol,’’ or words to that effect. One 
of this firm called at our office to inquire why their salesman and customer were 
apparently singled out for abuse by Bullwinkle. I reported the matter to the chaur- 
man of the Fire Insurance Patrol Committee, never receiving, however, from him 
any explanation of Bullwinkle’s conduct, until the occasion of the annual meeting now 
in question, several months later, when the chairman apparently construed my re- 
marks on the subject of complaints made to him, as referring to this case, and said 
that why Bullwinkle ordered r out the house was because they had muddy boots 
and was walking on his nice carpets. The fact being that they did not go above the 
first floor, in fact, went barely inside the doors on the first floor, and there are no 
carpets on the first floor. I fully expected after the remarks that I made at that 
meeting that some member would offer a motion for an investigation of these mat- 
ters. I did not care to offera motion myself, which would have the effect under or- 
dinary custom of putting me on a committee as chairman, to investigate complaints 
made by myself. I was informed by the chairman of the committee at this time 
(January, 1883,) that if I wanted anything of the patrol in future that I should 
make my request to the committee ; so I made a request to the committee for a re- 
inspection of the building Nos. 50 and 52 Madison street, and succeeded in getting 
several inspectors within two or three days, and to have most of the defects there 
remedied. 

On the 16th day of February, 1883, fire occurred at 169 E. Jackson street, caus- 
ing a loss to one of the companies in our agency. In going there to adjust the loss, 
I discovered the fire originated from a very badly constructed laundry dry house in 
the basement, and when I returned to my office I inquired as to who had surveyed 
that risk and passed the dry house, I ascertained that the dry house was not there 
at the time we took the risk, and was not put in till a tew months before the fire oc- 
curred. Whereupon I desired to ascertain if the patrol inspectors had discovered 
this dangerous feature, and wrote a note addressed to ‘‘ The Fire-Insurance Patrol 
Comt.” asking for a copy of the last inspection of the building, telling the boy to 
take it to Mr. James, the chairman of the committee. By mistake the boy took it 
to the patrol house. My note was brought back to me by the boy (who stated that 
he took it to the patrol house), and endorsed on the bottom of the note were the 
words, ‘' Send this through my committee, B. B. Bullwinkle.” 

In view of the fact that the information that I wanted was close at hand and Cap- 
tain Bullwinkle might have given it to me in three minutes very readily had he 
chosen. ‘This I regarded as extremely officious, and I wrote on the margin of the 
note, ‘‘I did not know that you were the proprietor of a committee. I do not know 
by what right you open notes addressed to the committee,” and some other words 
to this general effect, which I do not remember. But after writing this on the mar- 
gin I reflected that I did not want to get into a quarrel with Bullwinkle, and instead 
of sending it to him I took it in to the chairman of the committee, saying to him 
that I thought Bullwinkle’s action in the matter very unbusiness like, and very pro- 
voking. I did not ask the chairman of the committee to forward this note to Bull- 
winkle. neither did I expect him to send it to Bullwinkle, but I expected him to 
cause Bullwinkle to send me the report I asked for. 

The next morning I found on my desk a note reading thus, *‘R. S. Critchell. /¢ 
is my business to open any letters coming to quarters directed to The Fire Insurance 
Patrol.”" ‘‘ Again it is my business to return such for correction. Signed, B. B. 
Bullwinkle, February 17th, 1883.'" Accompanying this polite note document was a 
report which I had asked for, dhoning that the last inspection of the building was 
December 11th, 1882, and that the risk was found to be in unsafe condition. You 
will notice that this risk was found to be in an unsafe condition December 11th, 1882, 
and that a fire occurred in it on February 16th, 1883, and that no knowledge was 
ae to the underwriters on that building of the fact of its being in an unsafe 
condition, 





I wish here to state that prior to the annual meeting of 
of a few gentlemen, members of the Board, I stated 6 Ege qh, i. & meeting 
to me to be a fact, namely, that the work of the patrol committee hye 
you job”; that it was so onerous that I was glad to resign from the pe rae. 
serving on it a year or two, some years ago, and that Captain Bullwinkle's* ae 
ent idea of the duties of the committee were to do just what he wanted €S appar- 
all occasions, and wound up every year with a vote of thanks to the js on any and 
for his valuable services. He threatened to resign when I was on the mintendent 
because I ventured to state that I did not think something he had done 44 committee 
with the West Side Patrol House was done with the authority of the Connection 
and one of his best friends told me in conversation on the subject, that wee 
undertaken to criticise some patrol work that he had done ata fire on Stat ween 
that the reply was, ‘‘ You don’t know anything about it.” At this meeting eine 
or nine persons being present) all seemed to agree with me thorough! ant (eight 
suggestion of several persons I offered an amendment to the by-lawe'a folle the 
‘* There shall be a committee on fire patrol to consist of three persons ot avs: 
elected by ballot at the regular meeting. Two members to be chosen a —s 
members af the Voard, and the third from among agents not represent din = 
Board. Each member of said Fire Patrol Committee will be entitled to a fe of oe 
dollars for each committee meeting attended, but such fee shall not aggre et oo 
than $360 per annum for all members. Said committee shall have the pvil ye 
—- a _, , ege of 
endeavored at the annual meeting to have the election of the : 
for this year postponed until this by-law could be acted on, but Ip per ons 
My idea in offering that by-law was, that if the committee were paid for thei — 
— that they would be liable to be something more than a “ tail to Bullwinkle's 
ite.” 

That by-law has not yet come up for action in the board, and it is little use t 
act on it unless the present patrol committee should resign, both board and n ; 
board, and a new one elected on this plan, “aed 

A careful examination of the printed reports of the patrol for the past e 
shows six instances for the whole year where reports have been made lem 
gerous features ponenge gasoline). How one inspector employed the whole year, 
and one a portion of the year, (the latter employed without fhe authority of the 
board) could find so few dangerous features in the entire business district, is some- 
thing remarkable, unless it is the intention nof to report dangerous features 

On March gth, a meeting of the board was called ‘' To consider matters pertain. 
ing to the administration of the fire patrol." 

At this meeting I made the followin;; complaints in reference to patrol matters 
First, The patrol business in the city is neglected, and parties objecting to this 
neglect are met with neglect and insolence. Second, When the chemical engine 
company at the Stock Yards was started (in December, 1881), it being proposed to 
put thesame in charge of Superintendent Bullwinkle, I objected to that on the ground 
that the Superintendent was employed to protect property liable to damage in the 
crty, and my objection was met with the statement made at the time, that he was 
simply to be used to start it. I regarded the matter of his being taken from the 
business centre to spend any considerable portion of his time so remote from busi- 
ness centre, as liable to jeopordize the interests of my companies whose heavy risks 
were in the business centre, should his services be needed at immediate cull, ifa 
fire occured in the business centre. I was very much astonished to learn, in Janu- 
ary, 1883, not only so much of his time was taken up there, that he was receiving 
a Salary of $1850 a year, for services at the stock yards, ($925 of which was assessed 
on the underwriters by the patrol committee, without any rate on the subject by 
the underwriters, or any authority that I can discover from the records or reports), 
but also that he was taken out of his legitimate sphere of protecting property and 
inspecting buildings in the city, and practically put in charge of rates at the stock 
yards, under section 20 of the tariff of stock yards, which provides: ‘ That all 
improvements are to be carried out under the supervision and to the satisfaction 
of the Chief of the Chicago Fire Patrol.” 

When I learned these tacts I called at the board roum to see the agreement, 
signed by all the underwriters, to pay one-half of the expense of running the chemi- 
cal engine at the stock yards, and found that it was not at the board room, but in 
the possession of F. S. James, chairman of the stock yard committee. I found the 
agreement to read as follows: 


AGREEMENT. 


CHICAGO, December 12th, 1881. 

We, the undersigned insurance agents doing business in Chicago, hereby agree 
to pay for the period of one year, from January Ist, 1882, on assessment pro rata 
upon the premiums received by our several companies on business done in the 
Packer's additions to Chicago, for the purpose of defraying one-halt of the yearly 
expense of maintaining a fire insurance patrol at the Union stock yards. It bein 
that the first assessment shall be on the premium receipts of December, 1881, an 
monthly thereafter. 

Fred. S. James & Co., Chas. H. Case, S. M. Moore & Co., Thomas &W.A, 
Goodman, T. R. Burch, D. S. Munger & Co., J. Goodwin, Chas. W. Drew & 
Co., Davis & Re Qua, Hopkins & Hasbrouck, Ducat & Lyon, James Ayars, 
Moore & James, Geo. C. Clarke & Co., Witowski & Affeld, Adolph Loeb, I. J. 
Lewis, Wm. Warren, Jas. L. Ross, H. H. Brown, G. H. Koch, R. W. Hosmer & 
Co., R. J Smith, Fa Cameron, Geo. W. Montgomery & Co., Granger Smith, 
Oakley B. Pellet, m. E. Rollo & Co., R. S. Critchell & Co., John Naghten & 
Co., Hammond & Fry, E. E. Ryan & Co,, W. G. McCormick &Co., P. 5. Gard- 
ner & Co., J. K. Murphy, Edward M. Teall & Co., Fisher Bros., Geo. P. Tread- 
way, W.H. Cunningham & Co., O. W. Barrett, Straight & Lyman, R. A. Waller. 


Mr. James inquired why I wanted it; andI told him that I had an impression 
that the agreement had expired, and that I wanted to see the original paper to be 
sure whether I was right or not, and I told him that I did not think it was right for 
Bullwinkle to be kept performing duty at the stock yard when the Fire Patro Com- 
mittee said that he had too much to do, and matters which seemed to me vital to 
the city were neglected. He said I might be right about that, but that he thought 
that the Chemical Engine Company and rating system ought to be kept up at the 
stock yard, if not under Bullwinkle then under someone elses supervision. He 
informed me at the time that Mr. P. D. Armour had told him that he had given 
Bullwinkle a present of some money, and that he (James) had told Armour that he 
ought not to have done so, and that he was sure it would be objected to by the un- 
derwriters if they knew it. ‘ 

I also spoke to Mr. James of the apparent, inattention of the committe to com 
laints that I had made in reference to Bullwinkle; and he told me that if he had 
een treated as I had been that he would do just what I proposed to do. | ‘ 

1 speak of this because Mr. James has given a different version of this interview 

to the newspapers. 

I am not surprised at Mr. James saying to Mr. Armour that he thought the un- 
derwriters would object to Captain winkle’s receiving presents, Because the 
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rd on the matter of presents to the patrol, reads as follows: ‘‘ Re- | ing ofall the underwriters contributing to the support of the fire patrol, to be called 
ried - = po received by the Fire Patrol Committee from parties outside | for that purpose, and ask an investigation elon’ gg 


; ompanies, be applied to a library for the patrol company, such 
< agrecins one cate and tate = by said committee.” Patrol Committee's re- 
. ec,, 1880, shows that donations to the patrol in 1880, were devoted to a sick- 
Pend for sick and disabled patrolmen. : . 

In making these complaints at the meeting of March oth, a member of the Board 
ressed a fear that the matter would get into the newspapers, and said that he un- 
pos tood that I had given something to the newspapers on the subject, which I de- 
<4 The anxiety of several members of the Board on the subject of the matter 
tting into the newspapers, in view of what has since occurred, reminds me very 
uch of a scene in the opera of ‘* Fra Diavola” where three villians march across 
fe stage with a most terrific racket, holding out their hands and ‘saying ‘‘ Hush! 
Pa 


oy nothing has appeared in the papers that I have instigated, and I 
have refused reporters of nearly every Chicago paper any information, until after a 
retty full report of the whole meeting had been given to The Chicago Times. 

vidently by some one who was present at the meeting, and then I refused to say 
more than that I had made some charges and declined saying what they were, be- 
ing told by the reporter that Superintendent Bullwinkle und other parties were to 
be interviewed as well as myself. - ; 

It is true that a youth by the name of ‘* Bowers” called at our office one day in 
February, to colect the enormous subscription of one dollar. His youth is quoted 
in the papers as being “‘ The Superintendent of the Chicago office of an Indian- 
apolis Insurance Journal."’ If I had known that he held that lofty position. I 
should have trembled ere I opened my lipsto him. But what I did do, was to say 
to him, in answer to a query as to whether there was anything going on, that there 
was not, but there might be, and if the fire patrol continued to fail to report dan- 
gerous features found by their inspectors in buildings, such as one Il showed him, 
that I should certainly make a complaint about it, and that I thought, in view of 
the fact that 1 had brought the matter up at the January meeting and nothing had 
been done, it would not do any hurt to say so. From this brief statement an im- 
mense fabric of falsehood by inuendo ts said now to be in the possession of the pa- 
trol committee, having been furnished by him ‘‘as a matter of duty.” 

In making statements about Bullwinkle receiving presents of money (also a horse) 
I did not attach especial weight to those matters. It did not seem 40 me to be the 
correct thing for a man who had anything to do with the making of rates to take 
presents and I did not make any statements publicly in reference to the matter, but 
only to this Board, and when the president of this Board appointed a committee of 
underwriters, who as a whole, are the peers of any member of the Board, and whose 
judgement, discretion and fairness in looking into this question could not be ques- 
tioned. I suppose they would, in looking into the matter, attach just as much 
weight as the facts would demonstrate was just, and no more. ; 

This committee was appointed by the president of the Board without any sug- 

tion from me or from any one else as far as I know. The committee consisted 


eC. H. Case, Jonathan Goodwin, Geo. C. Clarke, James Ayars and James L. 


S. ; 
= ameeting of the Board March rath, an effort was made to reconsider the ac- 


j inting the committee, for what reason I know not. 
"On March ~4 (at a time when the chairman and one of the members of this com- 
mittte were absent at an underwriters’ convention at Louisville) a meeting was 
called to reconsider the action of the meeting held on the oth, in appointing ‘‘a 
special committee to investigate the acts of the Superintendent of the Fire Insur- 
ance Patrol.” : 

It should be observed that the language does not state correctly the objects for 
which the committee was appointed. A great deal of feeling was manifested at this 
meeting, and it was quite evident from the remarks of gentlemen who had not been 
present at the meeting of the gth, that they had been deceived in regard to several 
matters. For instance, it was stated by one member that this committee had been 
“cut and dried’ at a private meeting of underwriters held prior to the meeting of 
the oth; and, notwithstanding the most positive assurances of the president of the 
board, whose integrity has never been questioned, that no one had any knowledge 
whatever as to who he was to appoint as a committee before they were appointed, 
and my statement that I had no such knowledge, members of the board appeared 
to believe that such was the case. 

It was also stated that I had charged in the meeting of the gth that Captain Bull- 
winkle had been presented by.some one with a suit of clothes. The gentleman said 
he had been told that I had so charged. (He was not present at the meeting of the 
gth). It was also stated that this private meeting consisted of seven persons, 
whereas it consisted ot eleven members of this board. As far as a — meeting 
is concerned, it has been the custom and practice for years for members of the board 
to call meetings informally of such members of the board as they chose, at any 
place they chose, to consider some object of interest connected with the board, and 
no one has objected to them until this time; and it appears now that the objection 
does not come from the fact of their having been a private meeting, but from the 
fact of false statements being made by some one in regard to that private meeting, 

I pledge my most solemn honor as a man that there was not one word mentioned 
at that private meeting in reference to the matter of who should be appointed on a 
committee, if there should be one appointed by the board. No one could tell what 
action would be taken by the board. 

It was also stated at a board meeting of the rs5th, that meeting having intervened 
since the committee was appointed, it could not, under parliamentary rules, be re- 
considered. 

The following resolutions were passed by a vote of twelve ayes to seven noes (the 
— not voting and three members being absent), at this meeting of March 
15th : 

Whereas, On the oth inst., at a special meeting of this board, a special commit- 
tee, consisting of Messrs. Case, Clarke, Ayars, Ross and Goodwin, was appointed 
to investigate the acts of the superintendent of the fire insurance patrol ; and, 

hereas, The committee was appointed without specific charges having been 
made in writing, 
_ Resolved, That the appointment of the committee to investigate the administra- 
tion of the fire patrol be, and is hereby annulled, and they be instructed to discon- 
tinue all a proceedings in the case, leaving it as though no action had been 
n; and, 

Resolved, That if any member has cause for complaint against the superintendent 
or any other officer of the patrol, he be requested to submit the same in writing to 
the president, who shall at once refer such complaint to the patrol committee, with 
lnstructions to investigate and report the result in writing to the board and at the 
earliest practicable moment, and, 

esolved, That if any member feel himself aggrieved by the action or non-action 
of the patrol committee or any member thereof he be requested to enter a com- 
Plaint in writing to the president of this board, who shall submit the same to a meet- 








Prior to the passage of this vote I stated to the board that the complaints I had 
made were against the fire patrol committee as much as against the superintendent, 
and the resolutions seemed to contemplate that only the superintendent had been 
complained of. I also stated that the superintendent was not a member of the 
board, that there was no rule of the board requiring charges against an employe to 
be made in writing, and that an entirely opposite course had n adopted on the 
occasion of complaints against an officer of the board, against whom no char 
were made in writing but a committee was appointed to investigate, who discharged 
him from the service of the board. 

I wish to call attention to the fact here that the act of the legislature under which 
the Chicago Fire Patrol is maintained, provides that ‘‘ Boards of Underwriters in- 
corporated by or under ,the laws of Illinois, shall have power to provide suitable 
rooms for the occupation of the fire patrol and also to provide a patrolman and a 
competent person to act as superintendent to discover and prevent fires,"’ and that 
the whole control of the waneal ts placed in the hands of the Board of Underwriters 
and not in the ‘ Subscribers to the patrol.” 

It has been stated by a member of the board in public press, that the patrol is 
not a for the sake of making inspections for the underwriters. What does 
‘*To Prevent Fires,"’ mean in the act of legislature ? 

On that subject I have carefully examined the reports of the board and the annual 
reports of the fire patrol committee, and found that the inspections were commenced 
by the patrol as far back as 1873. 

The patrol report of July, 1874, shows that one man of the patrol force was de- 
tailed as an inspector of buildings, with reference to the violation of the fire ordi- 
nance and dangerous conditions from occupancy. I also quote from the patrol 
committee’s report to the board for 1874, ‘‘ Members are requested to send in com- 
plaints of violations of fire ordinances to the patrol house, where they will receive 
prompt attention. As soon as proper blanks are prepared, members will be placed 
in ——— of all the information touching the safety of risks inspected.” 

he report of the committee on fire patrol of January, 1875, shows that the com- 
mittee reported, and their report was adopted, ‘‘ That an additional man be added 
to the patrol force, and the most intelligent men alternated in the duty of inspectin 
buildings under the instructions of the patrol committee and the patrol office, | 
that the captain of the patrol report all such examinations to the on blanks 
already prepared for that purpose, and that the secretary of the board report all 
buildings and occupations unsafe to the members of the board and to subscribing 
companies.” 

The report of the committee, made January, 1875, also covers the instructions of 
the committee to the patrol; the whole matter being adopted by the board. ‘One 
member of the patrol shall be constantly on duty from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M., inspecting 
buildings and occupations. All buildings and occupations dangerous shall be re- 
ported to the captain, who shall promptly notify the Board of Underwriters and the 
fire marshal on a blank for that purpose.” 

‘* All parties violating the building law or any ordinance relating to fire, shall be 
served with a notice to remedy the same within such stated time as in the judgment 
of the captain the same can be made safe and in accordance with the law. If pos- 
sible, the men shall be alternated on this duty and thus be made conversant with 
the buildings and points of danger.” 

In 1875, April 8th, a resolution was adopted by the board ‘' That the secretary be 
instructed to promulgate by printed notices to the agents of this board such intor- 
mation as he may receive from the patrol committee in regard to the dangerous 
conditions Of the buildings in Chicago." 

Under these resolutions of the board all inspections were reported for a long 
time. Reports of all are certainly not necessary, but reports of inspections where 
dangerous features exist certainly are necessary. 

There is nothing in the records of the board or the reports of the patrol commit- 
tees, all of which I have carefully examined, to show that the board has ever 
changed this plan or system of reports of dangerous features in buildings, and 
unless a committee is a greater power than its creators, I fail to see any authority 
on their part to change without action of the board, this system of reporting dan- 
gerous features to the members of the board and subscribers to the patrol. 

To my mind it is of much greater importance that members of the board should 
be advised of dangerous features in the risk covered by them, than that the knowl- 
edge of such dangerous features should be confined to the inspectors of the patrol 
or even the patrol committee. 

The reports of the fire patrol committee to the board have shown no change 
made by their order of this system of making reports. 

I have in my possession, it is true, a special written report which is evidently 
volunteered and not called for by the party to whom it is sent, of a dangerous fea- 
ture existing in a risk which nearly every member of this board is interested in, but 
which was made to but one agency represented in this board, and is signed b 
Bullwinkle. This to my mind has the appearance of favoritism on his part. It 
came into my hands quite accidentally. 

I do not know whose is responsible for the newspaper publication of these mat- 
ters. The publication that has been made had the appearance to me of an attempt 
to injure me in the estimation of the community, because I had the temerity to sup- 
pose that Captain Bullwinkle was as much of a subject of criticism as any other em- 

loye of the board. I have been accused of vindictiveness and animosity towards 
Bullwinkle. This I deny; ani until certain members of the board are so free in 
charging me with improper motives, and seem to think it impossible for Bullwinkle 
to have any improper motives, shall have acquired the attributes of the Almight 
and thereby become able to discern the motives of people, I shall deny any one’s 
right to question my motives. This is not a church but a business organization run 
for pecuniary gain, and I make my compiaint solely on that basis. It my man- 
agers and my customers cannot have exhibitions of the patrol when I want them, 
at least as often as twice in three years, and the other agents cam have them, then 
I am placed at a disadvantage in the transaction of business and the proper treat- 
ment of my visiting officials. If the patrol committee or Captain Bullwinkle neglect 
or refuse to turnish, as the board require, reports of dangerous features existing in 
buildings the inspection system should either be taken away from the patrol and 
put new the charge of the secretary of the board or discontinued altogether. So 
that those offices who now pay the patrol for it, can employ inspectors who will 
make reports of any dangerous features, and thus enable agents to cancel policies 
and save their companies from loss if they see fit. he ; 

I think the patrol committee overstepped their authority in allowing Bullwinkle 

25 extra pay for stock yard services, and without a vote of the subscribers to the 

hicago patrol. : i 

I think Captain Bullwinkle is just as subordinate to every subscriber to the patrol 
expenses as I am to the companies which I have the honor to represent in this city. 

think that Captain Bullwinkle can comply with the requests of the various sul 

scribers of the patrol as readily and with as much propriety as I can follow the in- 
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structions of the different companies that I am agent for, or as readily as the secre- 
tary of the board does for the different members thereof. 

I see no necessity of every communication to Captain Bullwinkle going through 
the hands of the patrol committee. Such has not been the practice, and no resolu- 
tion of the board has ever been passed requiring it, and every agent is entitled to 
attend to his own business. 

I dont see by what authority the patrol committee caused the secretary of the 
board to call on underwriters for a return of premiums to continue the chemical 
engine company at the stock yards, after December 31, 1882, at which time the 
agreement on the part of the underwriters forsupporting a chemical company there, 
expired. (Companies in our agency object on principle to supporting any engine 
company of any kind for the purpose of extinguishing fires.) It was all very well in 
the chaotic condition of things at the stock yards after the ‘‘ Hately fire "’ in the fall 
of 1881 for underwriters to join wtth the packers in improving their fire department 
as well as their streets and packing houses. But I question very much the propriety 
of a permanent tax for supporting a chemical engine company at the stock yards or 
any where else. The board once had that question up in Chicago and discussed it 
thoroughly, and voted it down. 

In closing this very long, and to many probably very tedious statement, I wish to 
say that those members of the board who criticise me in various ways for making 
these complaints, that it is done with a very questionable propriety. Ifone of them 
had a very heavy loss, originating from a dangerous feature discovered yt the patrol 
inspector, and not made known to him forthwith, he would probably think that a 
complaint of a failure to report (as the rules of the board require) such dangerous 
feature was not so very ‘' /rivolous.”’ 

I am a believer in the efficiency of a properly conducted patrol system in this 
city. I think we could have, as other cities have, a first-class patrol without Bull- 
winkle. It appears to be the idea of some members of the board of underwriters 
that Bullwinkle created the patrol and #s the patrol, and should anything befall him, 
the patrol would suddenly come to an untimely end. I do not underrate Captain 
Bullwinkle’s abilities—that he is energetic, skillful and faithful in a large part of his 
duties, I freely admit, but he has been flattered and praised and never criticised 
until, apparently, he has got to consider himself as above his employers. 

He states in the papers that he has never been guilty of any discourtesy to me. 
If his note to me (given before) is not ‘‘ discourtesy’’ in his opinion, then I should 
incline to the belief that the only thing he would consider ‘‘ discourtesy would 
be knocking a man down with a club. 

An individual by the name of Bishop is interviewed in the papers on the matter : 
he is ‘‘ manager of the Chicago office of an Insurance Fournal.” 

He states that I have asked favors of Bullwinkle, and that I wanted him to ped- 
dle George R. Davis’ tickets in the late congressional election, which Mr. Bullwin- 
kle refused to do. 

As I have lived at Oak Park, which is not in Davis’ district, for four years, and 
have not been in the slightest degree interested in George R. Davis’ election in 
that time, the absurdity, as well as the untruthfulness of this statement is at once 
apparent * 

e als» states in his interview that I objected to the presentation to Bullwinkle 
of his gold watch, and that business men contributed $3000, to fit up Bud/winkle's 
office.t . 

These statements of course are untrue, and are only worthy of notice because 
this individual is referred to in the papers as a ‘‘ prominent underwriter"’ in the 
connection in which his interview is placed. 

The criticism I make on the patrol committee I make with this explanation ; that 
owing to the fact that the patrol committee is composed of busy agents who receive 
no compensation for their services, it is perfectly natural for them to shove over 
everything to Bullwinkle, who is now receiving a salary of $5000 per annum for his 
services, $4075 from underwriters, and $925 from packers. 

Our office is willing to pay its share of whatever the board may vote to bea 
proper salary for a superintendent of patrol, but we want that salary voted, as 
increase of salaries have been in the past, and not established by a committee. 

It has been stated as a reason for his receiving so large a salary, that the super- 
intendent of the New York patrol receives that salary. 

Whether it is proper to put Chicago, with its premiums of little over $3,000,000, 
a year, on the same expense for a patrol superintendent that New York has, with 
its premiums of nearly $6,000,000 a year, is very doubtful to my mind, 

Isee nothing in the duties ofa patrol superintendent which would make inso- 
lence and a very prominently displayed idea on the part of superintendent that he 
knows more than any or all of his employers put together, on the subject of patrols, 
inspections, etc., mecessary or useful to the office. 

Some members of the board have exhibited a violent feeling of partisanship in 
this case, due, I think, to the fact, that they fail to understand the merits of it. 

I decline to submit complaints regarding the action of the patrol committee to 
that committee for action, as it contemplated by the resolution of the board. I can 
afford to wait until the board gets ready to appoint a fair and disinterested com- 
mittee or to receive the committee which has been discharged. 

I do not think the non-board subscribers are entitled to pass on this matter. They 
have never been consulted by the board heretofore on patrol matters in the city, 
except two of their members selected by themselves, as a matter of courtesy, and 
not a matter of right, were approved by the board, (not elected) as members of the 
committee. 

If the board intends to abrogate its authority to control the patrol conferred on it 
by the act of legislature and exercised by it for nearly ten years, it is not the time 
to do it when a member of the board relying on all past precedents asks it to use 
its proper authority. Let it be done when no question is pending if it is to be done. 





*[Mr. Bishop refers to the public records to confirm his statement, which show that 
Davis ran for congress in 1876, 1878, 1880, and 1882. At the dates 1876 and 1878, Mr. 
Critchell resided at No. 611 W. Washington street, Chicago, which is in Davis’ 
district and it is a matter easily demonstrated by the voters in the district that Mr. 
C. was an active worker in Davis’ interest. Superintendent Bullwinkle is ready to 
make affidavit as the truth of the statement that he was asked by Mr. Critchell 
to peddle Davis’ election tickets, which he declined to do.—EDITOR THE SPEC- 
TATOR. 

t[As these two facts are so well-known on La Salle street, Mr. Bishop thinks it 
unnecessary to make anyreply. They can if necessary, be easily verified.—EDITOR 
THE SPECTATOR. ] 





Effort to Wind-Up the Mutual Reserve Fund Life. 


Since the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New York was or- 
ganized in 1881 it has posed as the representative co-operative life company in New 





——— 
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York at least, and its career as a co-operative has been a success. The 
operatives is of a butterfly nature and the troubles of the Mutual R 
Lite are accumulating as time passes. Abel C. Hunt has instituted two actions ; 

the Kings County Supreme Court against this association during the past mtn 
one to recover $25,000 as damages for breach of contract, and Mr. Hunt week, 
that he is about to apply to the Attorney General to wind up the cndiaiee 
fraudulent and insolvent. J.C. Bostlemann, plaintift's attorney, got from the i as 
on Friday, an order directing the defendants to produce its books in Court aes 
plaintift's examination. Mr. Hunt alleges that he entered into an agreement ~ 
the defendant, as follows: The association was to give him 100 per cent of all ad 
mission fees received by his personal solicitation and twenty-five per cent on a 
annual dues of the same, so long as they should be paid. It was also agreed that 
upon all agents secured or appointed by Hunt, the commissions agreed upon should 
be paid upon business as done, and the difference between such agents’ contracts 
of 100 per cent and twenty-five per cent should be credited to Hunt an 


life of alll cg. 
eserve Fund 


d paid 


monthly on demand, to him, his heirs or assigns. Mr. Hunt has begun one suit to 
recover the amounts due him and another action against the same defendant for 
breach of contract, laying his damages at $25,000. On Monday the order of Court 
was vacated, but Mr. Hunt intends to press his case to the extremity of the law, 





The Dry Goods District. 


THe New York Board of Fire Underwriters met twice last week, on 
Tuesday and Friday, to consider the problem of lessening the fire hazard in the 
dry goods district. The chairman said that the purpose to be accomplished by the 
proposed changes was in favor of the adoption of such measures, through the 
medium of rates, as would tend to lessen the hazard of a general conflagratiun, and 
thereby enable merchants to secure that protection by insurance which under pres- 
ent conditions they are unable to obtain. The high buildings already erected can 
not be removed, nor can the flimsy partition walls be strengthened, or the narrow 
streets be widened. Each one of these defects forms an important factor in the 
aggregate sum of the conflagration hazard. The underwriters believed, however, 
that if iron shutters are placed on the fronts of the buildings where the streets are 
forty feet wide or less, if the parapet walls be raised to a minimum height of four 
feet, and if elevators inside the buildings are inclosed by walls of a sutfticient thick- 
ness, the liability to conflagration would be materially lessened. Other measures ” 
recommended by the committees, which had given careful attention to the matter, 
were increased rates on buildings over sixty-five feet high, when not absolutely fire- 
proof; a reduction of five cents per $x00 of insurance in case all parts of the build- 
ing are protected by automatic fire alarms, an allowance for buildings the sub- 
cellars and basements of which are equipped with perforated pipes, and similar 
recommendations. A sub-committee consisting of Messrs. Hope, Jeremiah and 
Kennedy had made an investigation into question of wat-r supply and the 
means of extinguishing fires, and called attention to the need of more fire 
engines in the dry goods district. It suggested that an ornamental building capa- 
ble of holding at least two engines should be erected at City Hall Park at Broad- 
way and Chambers street. The obtaining of a more prompt increase of the water 
supply than is likely to be had from the Croton Valley induced the recommenda- 
tion that the board approve the Ramapo scheme. 

The recommendations were taken up seriatim and discussed at length by the 
meeting, It was voted to add tcn cents to the schedule rates on buildings situated 
in narrow streets, and the recommendations in regard to parapet walls and iron 
shutters were approved. A member called attention to the fact that the building 
law required all buildings facing on narrow streets to have iron shutters, and said 
that the Building Bureau had altogether failed to enforce that law. He wanted 
the board to take official action in regard to it. Another member said that it was 
useless to try to get merchants to keep partition and elevator openings closed, as 
they would not do it. With one or two unimportant exceptions the board favored 
the various recommendations of the special committees. Regarding the interior 
of buildings it was proposed to make no charge for skylight openings, when 
closed with heavy, rough plate-glass, not less than thre+-quarters cf an inch in 
thickness, on iron frames, or with iron shutters or suitable trap-doors; nor for 
hatchway openings, if provided with suitable trap-doors. The extra charge for 
elevators will be waived if the shafts are inclosed within four brick walls of not 
less than twelve inches in thickness, carried up through the roof and coped, with 
iron or double battened doors covered with metal at each opening, to close 
automatically. On buildings already erected, should the space be too narrow to 
admit the construction of a twelve-inch wall, there may be substituted a wall or 
partition of iron of suitable thickness, lined with a fire-proof material. 

The following are the amendments to the schedule of standard ratings: Section 
4 of the schedule in relation to shutters is amended so as to read: ‘Shutters of iron 
or other fire-proof material approved by the Committee on Surveys,” ett., the 
words in italics being added. The additional charge of five cents on $100 for side 
windows without suitable shutters is increased to ten cents where the windows are 
not on a street. Hereafter an additional charge of fifteen cents will be made for 
front windows on streets not over forty feet in width, if not provided with suitable 
shutters; if on streets forty feet in width and not over sixty, ten cents; if on 
streets sixty feet in width and not over seventy, five cents; if on a corner, the ab- 
sence of suitable shutters on each street is to be charged for separately. The clause 
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g warehouses having a space of 125 feet in front is altered so as to read, 
ce,"’ etc. The charge on open stairways is increased from 
tsto ten cents. In the note following section 7 the clause in reference to 
yan is stricken out. The charge on open elevators is increased from ten cents 
Te ate Elevators may be closed by substantial traps on each floor, for 
. aan by the Committee on Surveys, the charge will be reduced to ten 
- If inclosed within four brick wails of not Jess than twelve inches in thick- 
pen the walls being carried up to and through the roof when coped, with iron or 
poe battened doors covered with metal at each opening, to close automatically, 
the charge for elevators will be waived. In buildings already erected should the 
be too narrow to admit ofa twelve-inch wall, as proposed above, there may 
be substituted a wall, or partition of iron of suitable thickness, lined with a fire-proof 
terial, and carried from the foundation up to and through the roof, having iron 
pant wooden doors covered with metal, to close automatically at each opening. 
Te charge for elevators will, under such circumstances, be waived. 
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The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


Tur following is the complete programme of the fourteenth regular meet- 
ing of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, to be held at Chicago, 
August 29 and 30: , 

Opentnc Day, AUGUST 29.—Meetings of Executive Committee at 8 P. M., 
August 28, and A. M., August 29—Parlor No. 1. Opening Session at 10 A. M., 
August 29; Calling the Roll; Reception of Delegates; Report of Executive Com- 
mittee; Report of Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Geo. W. Hayes, Address of 
President J. M. DeCamp, Cincinnati, general agent L. & L. & G. Ins. Co.; Ap- 
pointment of Standing Committees ; Unfinished Business; Intermission. Paper 
“Risks,” Mr. G. A. Holloway, Chicago, Ill., general adjuster Hartford Fire Ins. 
Co, Annual Address, Mr. J. F, Downing, Erie, Pa., general agent Ins. Co. of 
North America. Paper, ‘‘ The Compact System,”” Mr. C. F. Mullins, Chicago, 
Ill., residing secretary Commercial Union. Report of Committee on ‘‘ Schedule 
Rating,” and discussion thereon. Evening Session.—Lecture, ‘‘ Spontaneous Com- 
pustion,” Prof. T. W. Tobin, C. E. Ph. D. of the Polytechnic Society, Kentucky. 

SECOND Day, AUGUST 30.—Reports from State Boards. Ohio—J.M. DeCamp, 
president ; J. A. Weinland, secretary. Indiana Union—J. M. Newberger, presi- 
dent; H. C. Martin, secretary. Michigan—G. W. Chandler, president; Eugene 
Martin, secretary. Illinois—B. T. Wise, ‘president; J. L. Whitlock, secretary. 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota Union—E. G. Halle, president.—lowa Union— 
C. W. Fracker, president; G. W. Armstrong, secretary. Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska—W. J. Littlejohn, president; Alf. Bennett, secretary. Lecture, ‘‘ Elec- 
tricity,” Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Boston, Tufts College, Mass. Discussion, ‘‘On the 
Use and Abuse of the Lightning Clause."’ Paper, ‘‘Some Recommendations 
Which the Future Suggests," Mr. J. C. Griffiths, Madison, Wis., State Agent 
HomeIns. Co. New York. Intermission. Paper, ‘' Field Supervision,” Mr. W. 
P. Harford, Cincinnati, State agent AZtna Ins. Co. Discussion, ‘‘ Over Insurance 
and How Shall it be Prevented." Paper, ‘‘ Management of Companies from the 
Local Agent's Standpoint."” Mr. C. K. Drew, Evansville, Ind., State agent Conn. 
Fire. Reports of Committees; Election of Officers; Unfinished Business; Ad- 


journment. 





An ex-Insurance Commissioner Convicted. 


M.T. Pox, State Treasurer of Tenessee and ex-officio Insurance Commis- 
sioner, embezzled sums from the public treasury amounting in the aggregate to 
$366,540, and then decamped to Texas. He was captured and his trial came off 
last week, the jury bringing in verdict of guilty of embezzlement, fixing the penalty 
at imprisonment in the penitentiary for twenty years, and imposing a fine for the 
fullamount of the embezzlement. Ex-Treasurer Polk is fifty-one years old. He is 
a graduate of West Point, and served four years on the frontier. He was a captain 
of artillery in the Confederate army in Cheatham’s division. He lost a leg at the 


battle of Shiloh, and afterwards served on the staff of Gen. Leonidas Polk to whom: 


hewas related. After the war he resided on a farm {near Bolivar, Tenn., untij 
elected treasurer, six years ago. ‘He is a nephew of the late President Polk, has a 
large family, and occupied a high social position in Nashville and throughout the 
State. He would be heir to the Polk estate in case of the death of Mrs. Polk, 
widow of the late President Polk. After the embezzlement from the State Treasury 
Was discovered Polk fled, but was captured in Texas just as he was about to cross 
the border into Mexico. The story of the capture of ex-Insurance Commissioner 
Polk is full of interest. Polk had been in San Antonio several days, and while 
there took no pains to conceal his identity. At length, learning that he was being 
pursued, he started for the Mexican border, accompanied by one Cameron. A 
young man named Cook was the conductor of the sleeping coach they entered at 
San Antonio. When the train stopped at Webb Station, Polk and Cameron quit 
the car, and mounted horses in waiting for them, ‘Send on Joe Sheely to help 
me, IT am after this man |" yelled Cook to the conductor of the train, and he then 
hastened after the fugitives. Polk and Cameron rode through the chaparral 
toward Laredo, and on reaching the outskirts of the town made a circuit round it 





and toward the Rio Grande, which they intended to cross. Cook toiled on after 
them, and overtook the fugitives on the bank of the Rio Grande just as they were 
making preparations to cross. He hid in the bushes to deliberate on the best 
method to capture them. He then recollected that he was unarmed. The situa- 
tion was a desperate one, but Cook, with the bravery of a lion, jumped from behind a 
bush suddenly and said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, you are my prisoners.” Instantly two re- 
volvers were levelled at him, but he never flinched; as he quietly added: ‘‘ You had 
better surrender, for I know you, Mr. Polk, and the Rangers are all around you. 
Put up your arms, or I'll have your heads blown over into Mexico.” Polk turned 
pale, and his companion appeared to be nervous. Cook saw the impression he had 
made and quickly pulled out his watch and impatiently exclaimed that if they did 
not give their weapons to him in a quarter of a minute he would command the 
Rangers to fire. When the time had nearly expired he took his cap in his hand 
as though to signal with it. As he did so Polk tremblingly handed his revolver to 
the brave young man and Cameron followed suit. With their own revolvers pointed 
at their heads the men started to Laredo. At this juncture Sheely came up 
assisted in guarding the prisoners. 





MERE MENTION. 





—A compact at Dubuque, Iowa, is probable, 

—The obliging Secretary of the Chicago Local Board has our thanks 
for favors shown. 

—The question of water-works is being agitated in the council of 
Eau Claire, Wis. ? 

—Canton. Illinois, has contracted for a system of water-works to cost 
in the neighborhood of $15,000. 

—Mr. and{Mrs. Chard will be at home to their friends at No. 66 
Hodge avenue after October rst. 

—Otto C. Reniecke, the assistant secretary of the German-American 
Fire Insurance Company of the District of Columbia, has been appointed secretary 
ot fire department of the District. 

—John Howley has been appointed general agent for the Scottish Union 
and National and the Lion Fire Companies. Mr. Howley is a thoroughly experi- 
enced Western fire underwriter. 

—Robins, of the Chicago office of the British America Assurance Com- 
pany, on the closing of their general agency at that point, will remove to Toronto 
and take a position in the home office of the company. 

—As a result of the failure of the McGeogh lard corner, Daniel Wells, 
Jr., of Milwaukee, who was interested init, has executed a mortgage for $150,000 
to the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

—Owing to the decision of Judge Miracle in lowa upholding the stand 
taken by the auditor in refusing to issue licenses to the co-operative life associations, 
one of the largest associations, the Mutual Life of Des Moines has decided to sus- 
pend business. 

—Henry C. Hudson, for some time connected with the Chicago general 
agency of the Lancasnire Insurance Company, has been promoted to the position 
of special agent for the States of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri, with 
headquarters at Kansas City. , 

—Six incendiary fires occurred in a week at Xenia, Ohio., and it is 
believed that there was an organized attempt to destroy the city. The third attempt 
was made July 24 to burn the Commercial hotel. The stables at the Green com- 
pany fair grounds were fired July 23. Eighty-five horses were burned. Another 
large barn was burned. 

—In order to evade the recently enacted city ordinance in Chicago, 
requiring Insurance Brokers to pay $50 per annum, some of the agents are secur- 
ing agents certificates from the State Auditor. We understand A. H. Darrow, of 
the Agricultural recently obtained sixty of these little documents at $2.00 each, with 
which he is equipping his brokers. 

—A dispatch from Denver announces that Robert B. Beath, of Phila- 
delphia has been elected commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
We believe that this new recipient of a highly honorable office is no less a personage 
than underwriter Robert B. Beath, the well-known secretary of the United Fire- 
mens Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 

—Mrs. Emma J. Withers has sued the Industrial Life Association of In- 
diana for $1000 damages, alleging that the Association issued a policy for $000 on 
the life of Alvin T. Withers, of Evansville, and on March ro, 1882, he died; that 
thereupon William K. Bellis, agent for defendants, secured a surrender of the 
policy by insisting that unless the claim was compromised for $442 the association 
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would resist payment altogether, and plead in court that the policy was obtained by 
fraud and misrepresentation. The plaintiff claims to have been intimidated, and to 
have made the surrender through a desire upon her part to prevent the dead from 
being scandalized, but she adds that the policy was obtained in good faith, and for 
that reason she demands judgment for the whole amount. 


—One week ago to-day at Buffalo, Miss Emma J. Johnson, of that city, 
was united in marriage to the gentlemanly special agent in the East of the Fire- 
mans Fund and Union of California, S. G. Chard. The groom's many friends 
will, no doubt, be pleased to hear of the above ‘‘ Union,” and we trust the old 
“ Union” and the companion company will not be neglected on occount of this. 


—Nicholas B. Rappleye, formerly a Chicago insurance agent, instituted 
suit in that city last week against the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Benjamin R. De Young, John B. Pendergast, Percy W. Palmer, Mortimer 
A. Frisbie and Augustus Frisbie to recover $100,000 damages for alleged malicious 
prosecution. A similar suit for $25,000 was begun against John J. McKinnon alone, 
July 25. 

—The National Steamship and Railway Gazette says: ‘‘C. F. Mullins, 
resident secretary of the Commercial Union Assurance Company of London, Eng- 
land, is a hard worker; he has such a winsome manner about him that he always 
manages to get the cream of the business in the Western States, and the fact that 
the United States assets of his company amount to nearly $2,000,000, is largely 
due to the indefatigable efforts of this gentleman."" ‘‘ Winsome Charlie Mullins” 
is good. 


—A daily paper states that it is seriously proposed that several of the 
European powers should unite in the suppression of Mohammedan pilgrimages to 
Mecca by the occupation of the Holy City, which is so charged with pestilence 
almost always, and which sends so frequently the scourge of cholera over Egypt 
and the East. The remedy suggested is a daring one. It might cause a terrible 
war. But something has to be done very soon. 


The Knickerbocker R(eady) R(eference) Guide for fifty miles around New 
York, published at No. 46 Bond street, is a complete, easily comprehended and trust- 
worthy book of reference to all places small and large within a radius of fifty miles from 
the metropolis. Every resident in the vicinity of New York should be a subscriber 
to it and all visitors to the metropolis should purchase a copy of the last issue for 
their guidance. The Knickerbocker is issued monthly. 


—Mrs. Dolly White began her second century on Monday of last week 
at South Newbury, Vt., and entertained the company who assembled to do her 
honor by vigorous recitations of verses with which her father kindled his ardor dur- 
ing the Revolution. Miss Eliza Cross, of Haverhill, N. H., a sprightly maiden of 
ninety-four summers, who is said to dance the minuet to perfection, further enliv- 
ened the occasion by singing several humorous songs. 


Dio Lewis, A. M., M. D., has begun the publication of a monthly maga- 
zine in New York with a view to educate the masses to a familiar acquaintance with 
the laws of hygiene, and to generally popularize sanitary science. It is designed 
that ‘‘Dio Lewis's Monthly,” as it will be known, will be readily accessible to the 
comprehension of the general public, and its articles will treat of hygiene and sani- 
tary themes, condensed and popularized, and freed from medical technicality. The 
first number of the ‘‘ Monthly” is a credit to Dr. Lewis, comparing favorably, 
typographically or otherwise, with any magazine printed in New York. 


—A despatch from New Haven, under date of last Saturday, states that 
the Supreme Court has decided adversely to Edward Malley in a test suit brough; 
by him against the Provident-Washington to compel the payment of a policy on his 
burned dry goods store. Companies holding $127,000 insurance on the store re- 
fused payment on the ground that the policies were made out to Edward Malley, 
while the store, when burned, was owned by E. Malley & Co., the partnership having 
been formed a short time before the fire and the policies not having been changed. 
The suit just decided being a test case, the decision is deemed most important. 
The insurance companies refused to pay the policies because it appeared to them 
proper effort was not made to extinguish the fire and on account of apparent change 
in partnership, the policies stipulating ‘‘any change of title’’ would render the insur- 
ance void. 


—Auditor Brown of Iowa has won a victory over the Home Life As- 
sociation of Burlington and the Mutual Life of Des Moines (co-cperatives) in the 
test action for a mandamus to compel the auditor to issue an official certificate of au- 
thority for these associations to do business under. The decision of the Court was 
held in reserve for some days. ‘The question which the Court felt called upon to 
determine was: ‘‘ Are the plaintifts of the class of companies intended to be regu- 
lated by the general insurance laws of the State ?” and held that the law requires the 
deposit for the special purpose of securing the amount of the policy to the repre- 
sentatives of the insured in case of death or when the payment is required to be 
made. The auditor is authorized to receive a deposit for this and no other purpose. 
When, then, an insurance corporation so contracts with its customers as not to be- 
come liable in case of death, but undertakes to render service in the disbursement 
of funds, it is difficult to see in what case it is an insurance company, Yet this is 





modern co-operative insurance, as conducted by the companies in the field, 

class of companies may have, and doubtless have, thier fielq of ag 
fulness, but they did not exist when the general insurance |g use. 
this State were framed. The auditor rightly refused them his certificate, OF 
law was framed with refererce to joint stock and mutual insurance companies an 
and the plaintiff belongs to neither of these classes. The writ of Mandamus . 
therefore refused in the case of both associations, and the auditor is thus wade 4 
in his course. The effect of the decision is that no co-operative can do busin 
in Iowa under the authority of the auditor. = 


—The Legislature of Georgia is considering, and is, apparently, fay 
ably disposed toward a bill the principalfsection of which reads: “ Be it pests Nn 
the General Assembly of Georgia, and it is hereby enacted by a majority of nie 
that any fire insurance company, association or partnership, incorporated or organ. 
ized under the laws of any other State of the United States or elsewhere, out of 
Georgia, desiring to transact such business by agent or agents in this State shall 
in addition to present requirements of the code of this State, file an agreement in 
the office of the Comptroller General that said company will not remove for trial an 
suit commenced in the courts of this State to the United States District, said = 
quirement to apply to all insurance companies now doing business in this State, as 
well as those hereafter commencing business.”’ ; 


—An action in admiralty has been commenced in New York by the 
Providence, Washington, and Security Insurance Companies against the steam 
canal boat Sydney and consort William Worden, for the recovery of $9,211.75 dam- 
ages for the loss of a cargo of wheat. The, Sydney and consort left Buffalo May 
17 with a cargo of 7,900 bushels of wheat for Armour, Plankinton & Co. The 
wheat was insured by the companies for the firm mentioned. On the agth of May, 
as is alleged, through gross carelessness on the part of the officers of the Sydney, 
the boats ran aground on Esopus Island, in the Hudson river, whereby the. Wor- 
den was so badly damaged that she sank in deep water and her cargo of wheat be- 
came a total loss. ‘The libellants allege that they paid Armour, Plankinton & Co, 
the face of their policy, $9,211.75, and this amount they now seek to recover from 
the boats in question. 


—The August number of Wide-Awake is full of interesting matter, 
illustrations and pleasant and instructive stories, that is well calculated to captivate 
the young people and to make the adult population sigh for the return of their child- 
hood days. A specially interesting contribution is entitled ‘‘ The Lights of Paris,” 
showing how, in the olden time, citizens were obliged to carry little candle lanterns 
at night in their walks about the city, and following up the improvements made in 
illumination, passing through the oil and gas epochs, till finally we see the strets 
brilliant under the rays of the electric light. The article is bountifully illustrated, 
showing the quaint costumes and customs of times gone by and gradually exhibit- 
ing the progressive spirit of the age. Without stopping to specify the table of con- 
tents, we can only say that the number is a most attractive one, and a luscious feast 
for the juveniles. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, publishers. F 


—From the following, clipped from The Chicago Tribune, we notice 
that once again the fire boat question is being discussed: ‘‘ The several conflagra 
tions that have occurred among shipping in the harbor at other ports recently has 
set the vessel-owners at this port to thinking about how little protection is afforded 
their property in the event of a fire. Vessels lying [in the river are completely 
hemmed in by large brick buildings so that it is almost an impossibility for the city 
fire department to handle their apparatus to good advantage. In view of this fact, 
vessel-owners are agitating the importance of having a fire-boat placed in the river, 
and a petition to the City Council asking that an appropriation be granted for that 
purpose will soon be circulated. The benefit of such an apaaratus is apparent, as 
it would not only be of great value in suppressing a fire on board a vessel, but also in 
protecting property along the docks and in the umber district. The cost of the ap- 
paratus, complete, would be something like $30,000, and the expense of running it 
less than $10,000 a year. The idea is no doubt a good one and worthy of consid- 
eration.” 


.—Probably D. L. Pettegrew, special agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, at Springfield, Mass., has one of the best life insurance libraries in this 
country. Mr. Pettegrew takes pride in his life insurance literature, and we notice 
that one of the daily papers has been writing up his library. Mr. Pettegrew has 
made a study of the science of life insurance for twelve years. In his collection the 
history of the Lloyds and marine insurance, and Walford’s Encyclopedia, treating 
of life insurance from its earliest inception in the 17th century, are supplemented 
by other works of equal value. His books of American publication include the de 
cisions of the Supreme Courts in the several States, works on the jurisprudence of 
insurance, a very complete set of the!reports of the several States. In addition to 
a full and complete collectior on the law of the subject, he has the best works 
extant on the mathematical side, embracing the works of English and American 
actuaries, Among the books are McKean’s, Meikle’s, Eagle's, Smith's, Macine's 
and Salomon’s works. Millar on Assurance is a rare book. Books on Medicine, 
appertaining to the subject, are in the cases, amqng them Tidy’s Legal Medicine, 
recently published in London. Mr. Pettegrew’s books are often consulted by his 
friends of the legal profession. 





